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DIRECTNESS AND SIMPLICITY OF SPEECH 

The editors of the Classical Weekly deserve the thanks of classical 
teachers generally for reprinting in their issues of October 19 and 26 
the article by Dr. Rouse, of the Perse School, Cambridge, England, 
on "Learning English through the Classics," which appeared in the 
Nation of September 12. Dr. Rouse's plea is not the usual one of 
the dependence of the English vocabulary on that of the classical 
languages, and the appreciation of the structure of language that is 
best attained through the study of the highly inflected languages. 
He goes beyond this into certain peculiarities of the Greek thought 
and the Greek language — the article is concerned chiefly with 
Greek rather than with Latin — and shows how effective the training 
in such thought and language may become for the formation of 
English style. He points out certain faults of modern English as 
commonly written, "dead metaphors, abstractions, periphrases," 
and shows how superior the Greek is in the directness and sim- 
plicity of both thought and expression. " Greek must be clear or it 
is not Greek. If, therefore, the pupil is trained to express his 
thoughts in Greek, he is necessarily trained to express his thoughts 

clearly My point is, not that English cannot be simple, 

but that it is not, and that Greek study may help to mend this." 
With delicious wit Dr. Rouse analyzes a specimen paragraph of a 
modern scientific work, and makes merry over its verbosity, 
obscurity, and inability to say what it means. He points out, too, 
the tendency in English narrative style to load phrases with 
irrelevant details, and he contrasts sharply with this the directness 
of the Greek, which says the essential thing and nothing more. 

Of course those who begin Greek with the free oral use of Greek 
in the classroom, as Dr. Rouse's pupils do, and so are trained 
from the first to shape their own thoughts in the Greek form, have 
an incomparable advantage over pupils who are taught under the 
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ordinary methods of textbook study. But even where, as with 
us, nearly all the training comes from translation from Greek into 
English, this quality of the directness and simplicity of the Greek 
may be made a means of invaluable training in English, and that 
too even for the student who does not go far enough with Greek to 
know much of the literature. 

One of the most serious difficulties that college teachers of 
Greek are meeting today arises from the fact that the great majority 
of the students who begin Greek in the schools drop it by the close 
of the Freshman year. In this pitiably short course it is a sheer 
impossibility to introduce a student of average ability and attain- 
ments to the great masterpieces of Greek literature beyond Homer. 
Of Homer he can attain an appreciative knowledge and a genuine 
love; but if in addition to his Homer he has read a single short 
work of Plato, like the Apology, or a play or two of Euripides, he 
has done all that he can do with any thoroughness. The proba- 
bility that after dropping college Greek he will ever carry the study 
of Greek further in the original is small indeed. It is reassuring 
then to be reminded by Dr. Rouse that every day of the work in 
preparatory Greek and in the brief college course may be made an 
exquisite training in just those qualities of English speech which we 
are most in danger of losing. 

The practical application of all this is that the teacher of Greek 
must lay great stress on simple and accurate translation: simple, 
because English may be made as transparent as the Greek, but is 
always tending to pass over into the abstract and obscure; accurate, 
because every word and inflection, and, not least of all, many a vari- 
ation of position, makes its precise and indispensable contribution 
to the total meaning. It is the experience of the writer that no one 
thing is so difficult in Greek teaching as to persuade the ordinary 
Freshman to translate precisely what he has before his eyes — every 
word of it — and to add nothing to it. Not one student in ten dares 
look every Greek word in the eye and give it its English rendering. 
Of course the plea is not for bald, mechanical "translation" English; 
but it is for a simple, idiomatic, direct translation, which evades 
nothing, adds nothing. Slow, patient reading of Greek prose like 
the Apology, with constant insistence on fidelity to the last detail of 
the Greek, gives most effective training in clear English style, and 
at the same time it cultivates a habit of exact thought and fidelity 
to the facts of a problem that will find application in fields wider 
than that of language. 



